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Tzvetan Todorov’s The Conquest of America: The Question of Other provides a welcome 
complement to traditional historiography on the Spanish colonization of the Americas in the 15 th 
and 16 th centuries. Most conventional narratives emphasize the material, biological, or economic 
factors favoring the conquistadors- the role of power projection and military technology, 
intentional and unintentional bacteriological warfare, and the inevitable dominance of 
“efficiently” ordered Eurasian societies. Todorov seeks to fill the large spaces between these 
stark lines of inquiry with the color of culture. 1 In doing so, Todorov not only gives more agency 
to both conquistadors and Indians, but constructs his work with the explicit aim of conveying a 
contemporary message of the relevance of “otherness” and the importance of dialogue. After 
addressing the arguments of the book, this paper will evaluate the salience of this message in the 
present context, particularly in relation to American military actions in the 21 st century. 

Written in 1982, Todorov’s work is squarely in the vein of the post-structuralist history 
driven by the so-called “linguistic turn.” Channeling contemporaries like Hayden White and their 
conceptualizations of history as moralizing narratives, Todorov writes in his opening pages: 

My main interest is less a historian’s than a moralist’s; the present is more important to me 
than the past. The only way I can answer the question, How to deal with the other? is by 
telling an exemplary story (this will be the genre chosen), i.e., a story that will be as true as 
possible but in telling which I shall try never to lose sight of what biblical exegesis used to 
call its tropological or ethical meaning. 2 

Along with the intention of creating an explicit and self-aware moral narrative - a 
characteristic intent of certain post-modernist schools of history - these sentences also betray 
his reliance on post-structuralist methodology. Exegesis is a predecessor to discourse analysis 

1 For a popular instance of this narrative form, see Jared Diamond, Guns, Germs, and Steel: The Fates of Human 
Societies. (New York: W.W. Norton, 1997) 

2 Tzvetan Todorov, The Conquest of America: The Question of the Other. (New York: Flarper Perennial, 1996) 4; 
Hayden White, “The Value of Narrativity in the Representation of Reality.” Critical Inquiry, Vol. 7, No. 1. pp. 5-27. 
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and hermeneutics, which in turn make up the “toolbox” providing the interpretive bases for 
the academic disciplines of both post-structuralist history and “post-positivist” international 
relations. 3 Abdelal et al. define discourse analysis as “the qualitative and interpretive recovery 
of meaning from the language that actors use to describe and understand social phenomena,” 
describing perfectly the approach of Todorov to his subject. 4 The discursive text, in this case, 
is the writings and accounts of Spanish conquistadors and the Dominicans and Franciscans 
that accompanied or followed their expeditions. Todorov views the texts themselves as the 
past to be described, in that they are the product of the assumptions, perceptions, and 
epistemology of their authors. By analyzing discourse, the language becomes both exemplary 
and explanatory relative to the historical events. 

Deriving from both its post-structuralist methodology and scholastic intent, Todorov’s book 
does not seek to “explain the past” along the lines of more conventional histories. The genocide 
of the Americas, in which approximately 70 million die over half a century, is incomprehensible 
to modem sensibilities. 5 Any contemporary meanings to be found in retelling such a story 
through materialist explanations are nullified by the fact that a similar scenario in the future is, 
for all sakes and purposes, impossible. There are no new continents to be found; no people 
“undiscovered” by “world” society (or a contemporary equivalent of 15 th century Western 
Europe). What these contemporary histories do then, by describing an almost unimaginable past, 
is preclude the reader from identifying any commonality with the conquistador or the oft- 
eulogized Indian. By focusing on the things that modernity has since been said to have scorned- 

3 Ann Swidler, “Culture in Action: Symbols and Strategies.” American Sociological Review. Vol. 54, No. 2, pp. 273- 
286; Rawi Abdelal, Yoshiko M. Herrera, Alistair Iain Johnston, and Rose McDermott,. “Identity as a Variable.” 
Perspectives on Politics, Vol. 4, No. 4, pp. 702-703; Audie Klotz and Cecilia Lynch, Strategies for Research in 
Constructivist International Relations. (Armonk: M.E. Sharpe, 2007) pp. 18-19; 

4 Abdelal, et al. p. 702 

5 Todorov, 133 
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the inhumane tortures, brazen economic motives, the perhaps unintentional spread of disease, 
and the pre-Enlightenment “irrationality” of 15 th century Catholicism- these histories serve not to 
describe the past but to distance it from the present. We conceive the conquistador as “other” 
because we cannot see ourselves in their actions. In doing so, we lose a contemporary value in 
historicizing the event. 

In contrast, Todorov focuses not on the inhuman(e) of the event, but the human. How did 
conquistadors and monks conceive their motives and actions, experiences and environments? 
The conquistadors, destroyers of life perhaps unparalleled in modern history, nonetheless 
operated within the bounds of their “lifeworld” - the term developed by German sociologist 
Jurgen Habermas to describe a constitutive and contextual inter-subjective system of shared 
symbols and communication. 6 What about the lifeworld of the various Indian tribes? How did 
the two interact? Were they mutually exclusive to the point where only one could survive 
collision? Did lifeworld’s overlap or adapt? In answering these questions and depicting the 
lifeworlds of both conquistadors and Indians through preserved texts, Todorov not only 
humanizes the experience of both but provides useful lines of inquiry to complement more 
traditional histories. 

The latter of these two effects is most evident in the second part of the book, “Conquest.” It 
provides the most in-depth look at an Indian lifeworld, focusing largely on the toppling of the 
Aztec empire. Centered in Tenochtitlan (present-day Mexico City), the Aztec society was itself a 
regional hegemon and center of culture, language, and text. Through later anthropological, 

6 Lars G. Lose, “Communicative Action and the World of Diplomacy.” Constructing International Relations: The 
Next Generation. Karin M. Fierke and Knud E. Jorgensen, eds., (New York: M.E. Sharpe, 2001) pp. 185-186 
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linguistic, and theological research on the Aztec and other Indian cultures, Todorov reconstructs 
a lifeworld of pre-contact Indians. This reconstructed lifeworld revolved around social 
interpretations and communications by which Indians understood their selves, each other, and 
their society’s place in the natural world. 7 Natural phenomena were explained and categorized 
through trained interpreters, who interpreted the semiotic meanings of natural and human 
phenomena before communicating it to the broader social organization. 


Todorov then proposes a convincing hypothesis that the defeat of the Indian civilizations 
came not from any material variable, but the problems of explanation that the Cortes expedition 
posed to the Aztec lifeworld. Todorov writes: 


The identity of the Spaniards is so different, their behavior to such a degree unforeseeable, that the 
whole system of communication is upset, and the Aztecs no longer succeed precisely where they 
had previously excelled: in gathering information... Instead of perceiving this fact as a purely 
human if unprecedented encounter- the arrival of men greedy for gold and power- the Indians 
integrate into a network of natural, social, and supernatural relations, in which the event thereby 
loses its singularity: it is somehow domesticated, absorbed into an order of already existing 
beliefs . 8 

But in this case, absorption is not adaptive. The completeness of the “other”- its drastic 
difference relative to the Indian lifeworld results not in modification, but disintegration. Todorov 
cites the Mayan texts of the Chilam Balam, where the breakdown of Mayan civilization is 
described as “understanding is lost, wisdom is lost.” 9 


The actions of Montezuma II, the doomed ruler of the Aztecs, conveyed such an existential 
despair- not in the traditional sense of inevitable defeat through military means but rather in 


7 Todorov, 63-72 

8 ibid., 73-74 

9 ibid., 62 
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terms of an existential threat to lifeworld. 10 On the contrary, Cortes took an Indian 
interpreter/mistress, La Malinche, and strengthened his fighting forces by recruiting other Indian 
groups, notably the Tlaxcaltecs, by the time of his arrival in Tenochtitlan. 11 In Todorov’s eyes, it 
is ultimately Montezuma II’s early inability to fit the Spanish expedition, adapting and 
manipulating the symbols and communication of the Indian lifeworld, into his own. This 
inadvertent failure, argues Todorov, sowed the seeds of his culture’s destruction. 

Todorov’s contemporary moral is most prominent in his exploration of the conceptualization 
of “other” in the conquistador lifeworld. The second half of the book, parts entitled “Love” and 
“Knowledge,” address changes to the lifeworld of Spaniards in the presence of the Indian other. 
In the chapter titled “Typology of Relations to the Other”, Todorov proposes a framework 
through which “self’ conceptualizes “other”. The relationship is predicated on three axes. First is 
the value judgment- the other is good or bad, or inferior or superior. Second is the ordering of 
distance or rapprochement in relation to the other- whether the self approaches or repulses the 
values and identity of the other. Completing the system is the ability to know, understand, or 
comprehend the other on an epistemological level. For this section, Todorov looks specifically at 
the writings of Bartoleme de Las Casas, Diego Duran, and Bernardino de Sahagun and plots the 
positions of each along axes of otherness relative to Indian culture. 

Las Casas “loves” the Indian on the first axis, yet did not truly know his other. He shifts over 
the 15 th century from baptizing men disemboweled by conquistadors to developing an almost 


10 ibid., 70-73 

11 ibid., 100-102, 57-58 
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relativistic admiration for a superficial idea of the culture he has helped to destroy. 12 In 
comparison, Duran seeks a complete understanding of Indian culture in order to identify and 
destroy its heathen influences. Along the way, similarities to Christianity are explained as the 
mischief of the Christian notion of the devil, until Duran decides that the Indians are descendents 
of a lost tribe of Israelites and in Todorov’s words, “hybridizes” the culture. 13 Duran does not 
“love” the Indian, but by seeing his own self in the other, Duran positions himself closer to them 
along the second axis of self-identification than the ‘reverent’ Las Casas. Sahagun takes the most 
interesting approach. Unlike the works of Duran, the Spanish translation of his collaborative 
Indian history strives for a relatively neutral and non-judgmental language in its portrayals of 
Indian culture and ultimately concludes that the Indians would be better off without the 
intervention of the Spaniards. 14 In doing so, he makes little value judgment on the other relative 
to his self, he neither glorifies nor vilifies Indian culture- he describes it. His collaboration with 
Indians puts him closer on the second axis, but he maintains his self. His knowledge is the most 
comprehensive, but the least judgmental. 

These descriptions of the Spanish Catholic I conquistador conceptualizations of other carry 
Todorov’s contemporary relevance. The conquest of the Americas will not happen again, but the 
relation of the self to other continues to impact every sphere of human interaction- especially the 
political- in the era of globalization. His goal is to promote dialogue between selves and others, 
in the present as well as history. To this end, Todorov- the subject/self - attempts to understand 
his other- the Spaniards- while neither losing his sense of self or imposing his self on their 
otherness: 

12 ibid., 186-193 

13 ibid., 202-211 

14 ibid., 237-238 
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I have tried to avoid two extremes. The first is the temptation to reproduce the voices of 
these figures “as they really are”; to try to do away with my presence “for the other’s 
sake.” The second is to subjugate the other to myself, to make him into a marionette of 
which I pull the strings. Between the two, I have sought not a terrain of compromise but 
the path of dialogue. 15 

Such a dialogue allows us to recognize and understand the contemporary moral of the 
conquistadors- the importance of engaging the other, contemporary or historical, and 
recognizing in our others the potential for true understandings through dialogue. 


But this advance is not restricted to historical others. Such a dialogical approach to the other 
allows the modem self to conceive of the contemporary other- the huge amount of post¬ 
colonialist, “Clash of Civilizations” others that fill the world. Regardless, some researchers seem 
to neglect the lessons of Todorov’s conquistadors. An example given by John W. Meyer et al. in 
“World Society and the Nation State” hypothesizes the discovery of a heretofore undiscovered 
island society. 16 World culture, they write, would superimpose itself on the other as an extension 
of its self on the island other: 

A government would soon form...Official recognition by other states and the United Nations 
would ensue... Its people would be formally reorganized as citizens with many familiar rights... all 
this would happen more rapidly, and with greater penetration to the level of daily life... than ever 
before. Moreover, world-society organizations devoted to educating and advising the islanders 
about the models’ importance and utility are more numerous and active than ever. 

What would be unlikely to happen is also clear. Theological disputes about whether the newly 
discovered Indios had souls or were part of the general human moral order would be rare. There 
would be little by way of an imperial rush to colonize the island. Few would argue that the natives 
needed only modest citizenship or human rights or that they would be best educated by but a few 
years of vocational training . 17 

Here, Todorov’s conquistadors and monks are seen to be the very definition of archaic. They 
themselves are othered, their actions could not possibly relate to the present. But would the 


15 ibid., 250 

16 John W. Meyer, John Boli, George M. Thomas, and Francisco O. Ramirez. “World Society and the Nation State.” 
The American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 103, No. 1, pp. 144-181 

17 ibid., 145-146 
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imposition of “world culture” on this nation-state not be the same projections or transferences of 
self to other Todorov found in the fifteenth century? The values may have changed, but the self 
still seeks to reorder the other in its own image. In fact, it can be argued that due to the increasing 
interconnectedness of world culture, the conceptualization of other is even more relevant now 
than it was in the 15 th century, 

The current language of international politics is full of “others”- the rogue states and 
terrorists of security; the less-developed countries and “progress-resistant cultures” of 
development. 18 Viewing the recent history of American military engagement through Todorov’s 
lens produces astonishing results. Begin with the language of democratization as enunciated in 
the Bush doctrine. President George W. Bush announced in his 2003 State of the Union that 
“Americans are a free people, who know that freedom is the right of every person and the future 
of every nation. The liberty we prize is not America's gift to the world, it is God's gift to 
humanity.” 19 Much like the universalism driving conquistador Catholicism, the values of the 
political self, in this case “freedom” and “liberty”, are seen to be self-evidently (emphasis on the 
“self’) universal. The controversy surrounding the Bush doctrine of pre-emptive war is also 
nothing new; its genealogy is easily traced back to debates on the actions the conquistadors and 
the enunciation of a “just war” doctrine by Spanish legal scholar Francisco de Vitoria. In 
Todorov’s words, “He (Vitoria) considers, it turns out, that an intervention is permissible if it is 
made in the name of the innocent against the tyranny of native leaders or laws, a tyranny that 
consists ‘for instance of sacrificing innocent men or even putting to death innocent men in order 


18 David Brooks, “The Underlying Tragedy.” The New York Times. 14 January 2010. 

19 George W. Bush, “President Delivers ‘State of the Union.”’ 28 January 2003. <http://georgewbush- 
whitehouse.archives.gov/news/releases/2003/01/print/20030128-19.html> (10 April 2010) 
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to eat them.’” 20 When necessary, the Bush administration often attempted similar justifications 
for military efforts by highlighting the “barbarous” nature of suicide terrorism (the modern day 
human sacrifice), the brutality of Saddam Hussein’s domestic rule, or the treatment of women 
and religious minorities under the Taliban as justification for the American political self to 
engage in wars against an other. 

The parallels are not just limited to symbolic speech. Just like Cortes, the operational 
lifeworld of American strategy adapts (however slowly) to the lifeworld of the other by co¬ 
opting symbols and manipulating the culture of the other. The co-opted Tlaxcaltecs that fought 
against Montezuma now take the form of the Sunni Awakening Councils (or Sons of Iraq). Once 
anti-coalition Sunni insurgents, they switched allegiances in 2006 to much American fanfare and 
became an integral aspect of the American strategy in Iraq. Their turn had been credited as a 
critical success of the implementation of the counterinsurgency doctrine. 21 But the most striking 
instance of Todorov’s continued relevance is the Human Terrain Systems (HTS) project, 
implemented in 2007. 22 By embedding anthropologists and other academics with combat units, 
the American military missions in Iraq and Afghanistan have developed their own contingents of 
Diego Durans. Like Duran, they seek to understand the local culture as much as possible in order 
to use this knowledge of the local culture to further American interests. Like Las Casas in his 
early days, some of the academics say the object of their mission is to help civilian populations 
during projections of American military power. David Matsuda, an anthropologist in Iraq, said of 

20 Todorov, 149 

21 Council on Foreign Relations, “Backgrounder: Finding a Place for the Sons of Iraq.” 9 January 2009. 
<http://www.cfr.Org/publication/l 6088/role_of_the_sons_of_iraq_in_i m proving_security.html> (10 April 2010); 

Joe Klein, “Operation Last Chance.” Time Magazine, 28 January 2007. 

22 AAA Commission on the Engagement of Anthropology with the US Security and Intelligence Communities 
(CEAUSSIC), “Final Report on the Army’s Human Terrain System Proof of Concept Program.” 14 October, 2009. 
<http://www.aaanet.org/cmtes/commissions/CEAUSSIC/upload/CEAUSSIC_HTS_Final_Report.pdf> (10 April 
2010) 
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hitnself and his work, “I'm a Californian. I'm a liberal. I'm a Democrat. My impetus is to come 
here and help end this thing... I came here to save lives, to make friends out of enemies.” 23 
Recalling Todorov’s three-axes typology, such people are seeking a depth of knowledge of the 
other, and members of the HTS project may even attempt to love the other like Matsuda. But 
considerable obstacles remain along the second axis, that of distance to the other. These 
limitations are exacerbated by the appearance and purpose of HTS members, who travel 
exclusively with military units, wear fatigues, and are even specifically targeted in attacks. 24 As 
long as the purpose of understanding is subjugated to American military interests, we will fail 
just like the Spanish monks at successfully exporting our supposedly universal values without 
large-scale bloodshed. 

To compare 21 st century American geopolitics to the conquistadors along lines of direct 
comparison would be a mistake. Such reductionism would do a disservice to deeper 
understandings of both. The argument made here is that the moral of Todorov’s story- the 
emphasis on a dialogical understanding of otherness- is as relevant today as it was in 1982 or 
1492. This is a testament to the scope of Todorov’s work. The more positivist histories of the 
conquistadors hold little relevance to today’s decision-makers and in fact serve only to obscure 
the contemporary meanings of these events. The invasions and occupations of Iraq and 
Afghanistan, no matter what one thinks of them, are incomparable to the genocide of the Indians 
in Latin America. But The Conquest of America helps show that the American self can have 
much in common with the self of the conquistadors. This is a valuable lesson. While dialogue 
does not come easy in a world of nuclear weapons and suicide terrorism, surely it must come 

23 “U.S. Military, Oblivious of Iraqi Culture, Enlists Anthropologists for Occupation.” Middle East Online, 19 
January 2008. <http://www.altcmet.org/world/74326/> (10 April 2010) 

24 Farah Stockman, “Anthropologists War Death Reverberates.” The Boston Globe, 2 Febmary 2009 
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easier than it did between conquistadors and the Aztecs in 1492. Ultimately, I fear that as long as 
we remain unable to truly dialogue with our “others” we will be doomed to repeat histories such 
as these. 
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